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he end of life has always been frightening, in the past as well as today, but the atti- 
T inde of modern society is to hide every sign of its presence or at least to make it less 
visible. There is no place for death in our culture, and we employ a careful process of 
linguistic cosmetics, filling our dictionaries with a plethora of euphemisms to avoid ever 
using the starkly unpleasant terms death and dying. This very societal discomfort may be 
responsible for the scant scholarly interest in the specific topic dealt with here and may 
be one of the reasons for the relatively small number of bibliographical references I am 
able to cite. 

How different from this modern aversion to death is the liturgy, where the themes of 
death and the hereafter are the subject of continuous, even everyday reflection. Probably 
because of its traditional and archaic nature, the liturgy preserves a surprising immediacy 
and clarity of language. This is equally true for both death and life, and some bold com- 
parisons between the resurrection of Christ and the virility of the male sex could have 
been very embarrassing for a Victorian translator to render. Let us examine briefly how 
this liturgy of the dead evolved in Byzantium. 


THE ANCIENT PERIOD (FOURTH-FIFTH CENTURIES) 


The original context of the official ecclesiastical prayers for the dead must be sought 
in the intercessions of the eucharistic anaphora, and this is true for the Byzantine church 
as well as for the Roman. Thus in the so-called Urtext of the Chrysostom anaphora, imme- 
diately after the epiklesis for the transformation of the gifts and the consequent eschato- 
logical transformation of the communicants, a commemoration of the dead is prescribed 
in these terms: “Moreover, we offer you this spiritual sacrifice for those who have gone 
to their rest in the faith: the fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, 
martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and for every just one rendered perfect in the faith.”! Note 
that this text does not envision any distinction between different categories of “saints,” 
that is, between what one might call saints officially “canonized” by the church and any 


'S. Parenti and E. Velkovska, eds., LEucologio Barberini gr. 336, BiblEphL, Subsidia 80 (Rome, 1995) (here- 
after BAR), no. 36.1-3. 
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other good and pious Orthodox Christian, the “every just” man of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews 12:3, which the anaphoral text cites.? 

This eucharistic commemoration did not, however, by any means absolve the Chris- 
tian community’s liturgical obligations with respect to the deceased. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (ca. 380), another source contemporary with the Chrysostom text and originating 
from the same region around Antioch, provides for the first time the wider liturgical 
context, including the chant of psalms and the celebration of the eucharist at the ceme- 
tery (VI, 30; VIII, 41); in addition, the same source has the departed commemorated 
on the third, ninth, and fortieth days after death (VIII, 42), in accordance with an ancient 
practice still observed in the Christian East.* In the same fourth century, but in Egypt, 
the Euchology of Serapion of Thmuis has preserved the earliest extant Christian prayers 
for the dead in Greek, prayers containing the classical petition to give rest “in the bosom 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.”® 


EUCHOLOGICAL REPERTORIES FROM THE BYZANTINE PERIPHERY 


The oldest Byzantine textual witness to funeral rites is the collection of prayers in the 
eighth-century Italo-Byzantine euchology Barberini gr. 336. As was usual in the redac- 
tional format of the ancient euchology, the prayers are simply listed one after another, 
numbered progressively, accompanied by a short lemma specifying their destination. The 
prayers of interest to us are numbered from 264 to 270 according to the modern numera- 
tion; in the original numbering they were 224 to 228, with an erroneous repetition of 
the last two numbers. Of the seven funerary prayers in this source, three are “for a dead 
person” in general (teAevtioac), one is an “Inclination Prayer”—inclinatio capitis (keoa- 
AOKAtoia)—or concluding blessing over the bowed heads of the congregation, the sort of 
prayer commonly found at the end of a service or a section of a service; two are for the 
burial (€n1té10¢) of a layman and a bishop, one is for a monk. At the end of the manu- 
script there is a diaconal litany for the dead (eig KousnPEvtac).° 

Here are the incipits of these prayers: 


Bl. Evy7 éni tedevtiocavtos: ‘O be0c¢ tHv nvevudt@v Kal MdoNs CApPKOG, 0 TOV Bavatov 
Katapynoadc 


B2. Kipue, Kopte, 1 tév 8A1Bopéevov rapapv8ia Kat TOV TEeVOODVTOV TAPGKANOIC 


B3. Ebvyn GAAn éni teAevticavtoc: ‘O BEd Hv, 0 BEdg tod odCELv, O SNLLOVPYOG Kat 
GWTHP KAI KPLTI|¢ CMvtMV Kal VEKPOV 


2R. F. Taft, “Praying to or for the Saints? A Note on the Sanctoral Intercessions/Commemorations in the 
Anaphora,” in Ab Oriente et Occidente (Mt 8, 11). Kirche aus Ost und West. Gedenkschrift fiir Wilhelm Nyssen, ed. 
M. Schneider and W. Berschin (Erzabtei St. Ottilien, 1996), 439-55. 

3M. Metzger, ed., Les Constitutions Apostoliques, vol. 3, Books 7 and 8, SC 336 (Paris, 1987), 257-58, cf. also 
no. 278 of the introduction. 

*On the history of this practice, see G. Dagron, “Troisiéme, neuviéme et quarantiéme jours dans la tradi- 
tion byzantine. Temps chrétien et anthropologie,” in Le temps chrétien de la fin de Vantiquité au Moyen Age—Ile— 
XIIle s., Colloques internationaux du CNRS 604 (Paris, 1984), 419-30. 

5M. E. Johnson, ed., The Prayers of Sarapion of Thmuis. A Literary, Liturgical and Theological Analysis, OCA 249 
(Rome, 1995), 68-69. 

6’BAR, nos. 264-70, p. 287. 
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B4. Evyn aAAn éni tedevtjnoavtos: ‘O ayabdc Kai bAdvOpwnoc BE6c, avanavGoV TOV 
SODAOV GOV 


B5. Evyn aaan enitddiocg KaboAiKkn A€éonota 0 8E0c TOV TVEDLATOV Kal TAONS CAapKOG, O 
§1600cC KaTAGTOATV S56ENs avtt tvEedUATOS AKNndtac 


B6. Evy éxitddioc Eig Exioxonov: Kvpie Inood Xpioté, 0 Guvods TOD BEOD, 0 aipwv thy 
CULAPTtiav TOD KOOLOD 7 


B7. Evyn eic ckouinbévta wovayov: Aéonota Kipie 0 8e6c, 0 p6voc Exov dBavaciayv, bc 
OLKOV ATPdOLTOV, 0 AnoKTEivav Kal CworOLav 


The placement and order of the prayers in the manuscript provide no information 
about their distribution in an actual funeral rite. However, one can easily isolate an origi- 
nal group composed of the first and second prayers, the first an oration or “collect,” the 
second an “inclination prayer.” In the manuscript the fact that these two prayers come 
one after the other is not without reason, both logically and theologically. While the first 
prayer is destined for the dead, the second is an invocation for the mourners present, 
asking for relief of their pain at the loss of their loved one. 

From a structural point of view, the prayer of inclination (kedaAoKAtcia) does not and 
cannot have an independent existence: being the concluding prayer of a celebration, it 
is always connected to some preceding prayer. This structure is very clear, for instance, 
in the Byzantine cathedral Liturgy of the Hours first witnessed to by the same euchology, 
Barberini gr. 336, which presents a complete series of prayers for the divine office. In 
this series the prayer of kegaAoKAtoia is so closely connected to the previous prayer of 
anoAvotg or dismissal that it is grouped under the same number in the original numera- 
tion. The dismissal prayer asks help and divine mercy for each moment of the day, while 
the Prayer of Inclination (kedadoKAota) asks the divine blessing on those present. The 
parallel with the two prayers for the dead is then fully appropriate. 

Like the kegaAoxAtoia prayer, the diaconal litany at the end of the codex cannot have 
an independent life but by its very nature must be connected functionally to a presiden- 
tial prayer. So one could state that even without any direct information about the concrete 
course of the Byzantine funeral rite in the eighth century, it is possible to distinguish a 
complete liturgical structure comprising a litany followed by two prayers, the final one a 
prayer of inclination. This structure represents beyond doubt the original nucleus of the 
Byzantine funeral rite. But how old is it? 

Taken individually, some of these basic structural elements are clearly ancient. As has 
been demonstrated, the litany appears organized in a form very close to the postanapho- 
ral litany of the eucharist described at the end of the fourth century by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.’ The first oration of the series, “God of the spirits and of all flesh,” is also 


"Cf. S. Parenti, “LEKTENH della Liturgia di Crisostomo nell’eucologio St. Petersburg gr. 226 (X secolo),” 
in Euloghema. Studies in Honor of Robert Taft, Analecta Liturgica 17 = Studia Anselmiana 110 (Rome, 1993), 
295-318, and R. F. Taft, A History of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, vol. 5, The Precommunion Rites, OCA 261 
(Rome, 2000), 59-66, 74 ff, 155ff. 
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found in the Armenian and Coptic traditions? and seems to be very ancient, being at- 
tested as early as the famous papyrus of Nessana (ca. A.D. 600)° and by a large number 
of epigrapha from the end of the seventh century on.!° 

A number of provincial Italo-Greek or Palestinian manuscripts datable between the 
tenth and the eleventh-twelfth centuries have euchological repertories similar to that of 
Barberini gr. 336, with prayers for other categories of dead. Among these one should 
cite at least the tenth-century euchology St. Petersburg gr. 226 (often called “of Porphyr- 
ius” because of its former owner, the Russian scholar Porphyrij Uspensky). This manu- 
script gives these four prayers for the departed."! 


Pl. Evyt €ic Kouunbeévtac povayovs Kai tepeic: Evyapiototpév oo1, Kipie 6 8e0c Nav, 
OTL GOV LOVOV TO Chv dBavatov 


P2. Evy etépa éni tedevtnodvtav: ‘O BEdc 0 Suvatdc, 0 TH Godia Gov KaTAOKEvAGAG 
TOV AVOpwroV 


P3. Ebyi étépa cig kounOévtac: ‘O BEdc tHv nvEvLGTOV KOI TdoNs CapKdc, O TOV BGva- 
TOV KATAPYNOAG 


P4. Evyn étépa cig kownOévtas: Kopie, Kipie; 1 tov OAtBopevov mapapvOia Kat TOV 
TtEevOovvtIOV TAPAKANOLs!” 


The difference in these two ancient manuscripts, this one and the earlier Barberini 
codex, should not surprise us. One must not forget that each euchology is a very individ- 
ualistic collection of texts, and no single book is ever complete, containing every possible 
ritual and prayer. So it is not at all improbable that some of the prayers of the later St. 
Petersburg gr. 226 were already used in the eighth century even if the Barberini manu- 
script does not have them. 

Proof of this working hypothesis is found in the manuscript Grottaferrata I.B. IV, a 
euchology belonging to the so-called Nilian school of copyists, which means that it was 
copied in the vicinity of Monte Cassino in the last quarter of the tenth century.” In 
this manuscript, the structure litany—presidential prayer or collect—Inclination Prayer 1s 
reported in its entirety: 


Ataxovika eic KomnOévtas ... Ev eiptivn tod Kupiov dendapev ... 


G1. ‘O 266 tv TvEeDLGTOV Kai TdoNns CapKdc, 0 TOV BGvatov Katapynoas 


8V. Bruni, J funerali di wn sacerdote nel rito bizantino secondo gli eucologi manoscritti di lingua greca, Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum, Collectio Minor 14 (Jerusalem, 1972), 158. 

°J. C. J. Kraemer, Excavations at Nessana, vol. 3 (Princeton, N.J., 1958), 310. 

Bruni, I funeral di un sacerdote, 146-51. 

Cf. A. Jacob, “L’ euchologe de Porphyre Uspenski. Cod. Leningr. gr. 226 (Xe siécle),” Le Muséon 78 
(1965): 199, nos. 217-20. 

12Cf. ibid. 

I3Cf. S. Parenti, Leucologio manoscritto T.B. IV (X sec.) della Biblioteca di Grottaferrata. Edizione, Excerpta ex 
Dissertatione ad Doctoratum (Rome, 1994). 
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"AVTLAGBOD, OMOOV, EAENOOV... 


G2. Kvpte, Kvpte, n tov GAlBopEevov napapvOia Kal tav TevOODVTOV TAPAKANOLG 
‘AvtiAapod, o@oo0v, EAENOOV. 


G3. ‘O 8€6c, 0 516006 TvOTV TdON CAPKI Kal TAALV GvaAALBAVOV ANO KOGLOV TAG WOYAG 
TAC ETLOTPEbODOAC ETL OF 


G4. ‘O 8€0c¢ Nav, 0 Edo TOD GaCELV, 0 SNULOVPYOC Kal OWTIP Kal KpLTNS COvtwV Kal 
VEKPO@V 


G5. Evyn éni tedevtioavtos vnniov: O dvAdoowv ta vinta, Kipte, €v 7 Tapdvtt Biw!* 


The same phenomenon is found in the famous Slavonic Euchology of Sinai, Sinai 
glag. 37, the oldest Byzantine euchology in the Slavonic language, normally dated to the 
eleventh century. In the following list I give the incipits according to the corresponding 
Greek prayers. 


SL1. ‘O 8€6c tv tvEevUdtaV Kal Td0NS CApPKdG, 0 TOv BGvatov Katapynoas 
SL2. Kopte, Kopte, n tov OAtBopEv@v napapvOia Kai tOv nevOobdtwV TAPAKANOIG 


SL3. A€onota Kipte 0 8€6c, 0 novos Exov GBavaciav, bs O1K@V GNpdoLtov, 0 GrtoKtetvav 
Kal CworoLav 


SL4. Evyapiototyév oot, Kipie 0 £06 Hud@v, OTL GOV Lvov 10 Civ GBdvatov!® 


For the Middle East, one could mention the euchologies Sinai gr. 959 (11th century) 
(S') and Sinai gr. 961 (11th—12th century) (S?), where the prayers appear as follows. 
Sinai gr. 959 (S!): 


S'l. Evuyn éxi tedAevtioavtos: ‘O 8e0c tév TvEevuatMV Kai Ndons CapKdc, 6 TOV BdvatOV 
KATAPYTNOAc 


S'2. Kopue, Kopte, 7 tov OAtBopéevov nopapvOia Kai tv TevOobvtwV NApaKANOoIc 


S'3. Evyn éni tedevtioavtos mpeoButépov: ‘O péyas apyiepeds 6 Sikatoc, tov ped’ hav 
ool dovAevoavta!® 


4Tbid., 53-54, nos. 232-37. 

‘Sin. glag. 37, fols. 57r-58v; R. Nahtigal, ed., Euchologium Sinaiticum. Starocerkvenoslovanski Glagolski 
Spomenik, vol. 2, Tekst s komentarjem (Ljubljana, 1941-42), 143-48. 

‘Sinai gr. 959, fols. 101v-103r = A. Dmitrievskii, Opisanie liturgicheskikh rukopisei khraniashchikhsia v biblio- 
tekakh pravoslavnogo Vostoka, vol. 2, Evyodoy.a. (Kiev, 1901; repr. Hildesheim, 1965), 57. 
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Sinai gr. 961 (S?): 


S21. Evyn én tedevtioavtoc iepEws Kai povayod: Evyap.iototuév oor, Kvpie 0 8€0¢ 
NLOV, OTL GOV LOVOD TO Chv ABavatov 


S22. Evyn GAAn én tedevtioavtos: ‘O 8E0c TOV TVEVUGTOV KAI TdONs CapKoc, 0 TOV Bava- 
TOV KATAPYNOAC 


S73. Kopte, Kopte, i tov 8AlBopEvav rapapvOia Kal TOV TEVOODVTM@V TAPAKANOLG 


S74. Evy GAAn éni tedevutioavtos: ‘O 816006 Tvonv TAoON CUPKI Kal TAAL AavadapLPavev 
ANO KOGLOV TAG WHYAG ENLOTPEdODOUG Eni GE!” 


These five collections, all younger than the Barberini, can be considered a faithful 
and representative reflection of the funeral euchology between the end of the tenth and 
the end of the eleventh century in southern Italy, the Middle East, and in Slavic Ortho- 
doxy. Let us analyze the similarities and differences in these sources. 

1. All of the manuscripts have in common two prayers: ‘O @€0¢ tTOv TvEDLATMV KAI 
TANG capKdc, 6 tov OGvatov Katapyfoas (God of the spirits and of all flesh ... ) and the 
prayer Képte, Kopte, 7 tOv OABopevov napapvOia Kai tHv nevOobvtwv napaKAnots (Lord 
O Lord, consolation of the suffering and comfort of the mournful) (P3—4, G1-2, SLI-2, 
S!]1-2, S22-3 = B1-2), while the other prayers are grouped by categories of the dead. 

2. Two manuscripts have in common the prayer for monks and/or priests: Evyapt- 
otodpév oo1, Kipte 6 8ed¢ Hu@v (We thank you, Lord our God) (P1, SL4, S?1), not known 
to Barberini. 

3. The prayer G4 corresponds to B3, SL3 to B7, and G3 to S?4. 

4. Three prayers remain without parallels elsewhere: P2 ‘O 8€6¢ 0 Suvatdc, 0 TH codia 
Gov KataoKEevdoas tov GvOpanov (O God almighty, who created man by your wisdom); 
the oration for children: G5 ‘O ovAdoowv ta vinia, Kopie, év t@ napdvtt Bio (You who pro- 
tect the children, Lord, in this life); and the third prayer, S'3 Evyr éat tedevthoavtoc 
mpeoButépov: ‘O péyac apxiepets 0 dSikatoc, tov pe’ Nav oo SovAEvoavta (Prayer for a 
deceased priest: You the just, great high priest, him who has served you with us). 

Since the first pair of prayers is common to all sources examined, it must represent a 
universal common tradition that had spread everywhere. Besides, it should be noted that 
some manuscripts share some of the prayers, while others have in common some groups 
of prayers. Sometimes a dependence on Barberini is observed, while at other times new 
and independent euchological branches are constituted. All this seems to demonstrate a 
great redactional freedom. These discordant facts demand an overall interpretation, 
which will be possible only after we consider the information coming from the euchologi- 
cal tradition of Constantinople. 


17Sin. gr. 961 (11th—12th century), fols. 83r-85v = Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, 2:81. 
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EUCHOLOGY REPERTORIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


The proper Constantinopolitan euchology tradition is known only from 1027 on, the 
date of this tradition’s first direct witness, the manuscript euchology Paris Coislin 213 
written for Strategios, chaplain of the patriarchal oratories (eb«tipia). This, then, is our 
oldest and, for this period, unique source from the capital, and hence of singular impor- 
tance for the history of its liturgy. Structurally the collection of prayers of the Paris euchol- 
ogy is in no way different from the similar and older collections of the Italo-Greek and 
Middle Eastern periphery. Here as there we find a series of prayers for different catego- 
ries; here also the first place is occupied by the oration “God of the spirits and of all 
flesh” followed by the usual kedaAoxAtoia prayer. But in the Coislin 213 collection there 
appears for the first time a prayer for censing the dead, hitherto unknown in the Byzan- 
tine funeral context. 

But in fact the inclusion of the prayers for the dead could be seen as a consequence 
of the composition of a generic prayer of incense.'® From the patristic literature, mainly 
the eastern writings, we find evidence of a constant link between funerals and incense. 
One reason for this is of course obvious: it was necessary to perfume the atmosphere in 
the presence of a decomposing cadaver. But there was more to it than this obvious banal 
motive. For the burning of incense provides the dead with spiritual benefit of the same 
sort as that achieved by the prayers and works of charity offered in their memory. Still 
today in the eucharistic liturgy, when the diptychs of the dead (now reduced only to their 
incipit, the ekphonesis commemorating the Mother of God) are proclaimed in a loud 
voice, the celebrant takes in his hands the smoking thurible (@vp.atiptov), then gives it 
to the deacon, who incenses around the altar on all four sides while commemorating the 
names of the dead in a low voice.'® 

With the Paris euchology Coislin 213 of 1027, we are finally able to make a compari- 
son between the funeral euchology of Constantinople and that of the Byzantine periph- 
ery. Here are the prayers of Coislin 213. 


C1. Evyn @vurdpatos éxi Kexouinuévov: ‘O ov Kai Tpowv Kal SiapEvOV Eig TODS Ai@vas, 
Kvpie... 


C2. Evyn én tedevtioavtoc KoopiKod: ‘O 8Edc tv nvEvLaTOV Kai NéoNs CapKdc, 6 TOV 
Bavatov Katapyfous Kai tov d1GBoAOV KaTtaNATHoAs... 


C3. Evyn én tedevtioavtos etépa: ‘O Bec 0 BEdc TUdv, 6 SnLOvpyd¢ Kal CMTHP TOV 
ANAVTOV KAL KPLTI\s CMvtwv Kai VEKPOv . . . 


C4. Kat tot dtaxdvov A€yovtoc “Tac Kedardc,” éxetyetat 6 iepets: Kipie, Kopie, h tv 
OALBopEvov Tapapvbia Kai TOHv TevOoivtMV TAPGKANOLIC... 


'®J. Duncan, Coislin 213. Euchologe de la Grande Eglise. Dissertatio ad Lauream (Rome, 1983), 136. 
‘R. EF. Taft, A History of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, vol. 4: The Diptychs, OCA 238 (Rome, 1991), 10 
and n. 40, 100-101. 
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C5. Evyn éat teAevtioavtos iepéwc: Evyap.iotoduév oo01, Kipie 0 E06 Nua@v, OTL God 
Ovo” EotL T0 Cv GOGvatov ... 


C6. Kat tod dtaKxdvov A€yovtos “Tas KEdaAds,” enedyetat 0 tepevc: Kvdpie, Kvdpte, 7 tov 
OALBoLEVaV TapaLvOia Kai TOV TEVBODVTMV TAPAKANOIC... 


C7. Evyn cic kounOeévta didKovov: ‘O oiknow Ex@vV TOV ODPAVOV KOI TAaVTA TA TEPL- 
ETOV... 


C8. Evyn GadAn ent tedevth Kexoyinuévov: Tlapa cod Kai mpdc o& TA TVEDLATA TOV ETE- 
YVWKOTOV Of, SEOTOTA.. . 


C9. Evyn ént teAevth vnriov: O dvAdoowv ta vyria, Kvdpie, €v T0 tapdvtt Bio... 


C10. Evyh éni tedevth povayod: Kipie 0 Ged Nudv, 0 EV TH COdia Cov TAGOUS EK YiIc 
TOV AVOPTOV KA NAGALV AVTOV EiC Yiv ANOOTPEGELV VOLOBETHOAG . . . 


First, we find five orations common to both traditions, and so we can identify the 
Constantinopolitan euchology for the dead anterior to 1027 as containing certainly these 
five prayers: 


C2. Evy? éni teAevtioavtoc KoouiKod: ‘O 8£6c¢ tOv TVEDLATMV Kal THONG CapKdG, O TOV 
Odvatov Katapynoas Kai tov d.GBoAov Katanathioaos... (= Bl P3 Gl SLI S'1 S?2) 


C3. Evyi ént tedevtioavtos Etépa: ‘O BEdc 0 BEd NU, O SNLLOVPYOG KAI OWTHP TOV 
ANAVTOV KAL KPLTHS C@vtwv Kal veKpa@v .. . (= B3 G4) 

C4. Kai tod dtax6évov Aéyovtos “Tic Kebards,” éexedyetat 0 iepetc: Kopie, Kdpte, 1 tov 
OA1PoUWEeVv@v TapapvOia Kai tTHv nEeVvVOodvVTOV TAPAKANOIs... (= B2 P3 G2 SL2 S!2 $*3) 


C5. Evy? éni tedevtioavtos iepéas: Evyapiotodpév oo, Kipie 6 8ed¢ Nav, OTL GOD 
uUOVOD EoTL TO Chv GBdvatov... (= Pl SL4 S*1) 


C9. Evyn éni tedevth vntiov: ‘O ovAdooowv ta vinta, Kopie, €v 7 napdvtt Biw (= Gd) 


These five prayers constitute, then, the Constantinopolitan nucleus of those prayers 
identified in the euchologies of the periphery already examined. Consequently, the first 
three of them (C2-4) can be dated to the second half of the eighth century, and the other 
two at least to the last quarter of the tenth century. 

A further comparison of the Constantinopolitan euchology with those of the periph- 
ery proves that in those later sources as early as the eighth century there were prayers 
for categories of the dead different from the ones in Coislin 213 in 1027, as well as the 
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“other prayers” (GAAn, €tépa evxn) found earlier in Barberini as alternate texts for the 
same purpose. 

This is a phenomenon common to the whole Byzantine tradition, in which the eu- 
chologies of the periphery have conserved in Greek the prayer of the oriental patriarch- 
ates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, beyond the confines of the Great Church. 
Their orations had come to southern Italy by about the end of the seventh century, im- 
ported by the Melkite intellectual élite that emigrated into Sicily and Calabria under the 
pressure of the Islamic incursions in their homeland. In the Byzantine euchologies of 
the Middle East, the same prayers remain fixed as an expression of reaction against the 
process of liturgical Byzantinization, begun already in the ninth century, but unable in 
the centuries since to obliterate entirely the strong local tradition. 

In any case, it is important not to pay too much attention to the lemmata accompa- 
nying each prayer: they are often interchangeable. For example, the prayer for a dead 
bishop can be easily adapted for a hegumen. The euchological motifs are extremely ar- 
chaic: we see them mirrored also in the famous western Requiem aeternam. Consequently 
they are also more or less fixed and follow the traditional themes revolving around the 
concepts of light, peace, rest, refreshment, and particularly of repose in the “bosom of 
Abraham,” in accord with the New Testament vision proper to Luke 16:22-23 and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews 4:10—11.”° Besides, the aim of the prayers for the dead is not to 
provide an articulated doctrine of the hereafter. Even if the liturgy is a locus theologicus, it 
tends to express itself in the imaginative and biblical categories of the symbolical lan- 
guage proper to it. 

The Constantinopolitan euchological tradition as reflected in Paris Coislin 213 is re- 
sumed in two archaizing euchologies of the fourteenth century, Grottaferrata I.p. I, 
called also “the patriarchal euchology of Bessarion,” and Athens Ethnike Bibliotheke 662. 


FUNERAL RITES IN BYZANTIUM: FACTS AND HYPOTHESES 


Those few liturgical sources proper to the Byzantine capital, such as the so-called 
Typikon of the Great Church?! and the above-mentioned euchology of Strategios (Paris 
Coislin 213, A.p. 1027), do not furnish sufficient evidence to reconstruct safely the funeral 
rites for the laity in Constantinople, or for that matter any of the funeral rites apart from 
those for monastics. The tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church gives only the list 
of the scriptural lections for the respective eucharistic celebration,”? and the euchology 
Coislin 213, as we have seen, provides no more than a series of prayers more or less 
similar to those found in Barberini gr. 336 two centuries earlier.22 The list of the lessons 
for the eucharistic liturgy does not allow us to infer the existence of a proper funeral 


**An excellent analysis is found in B. Botte, “Les plus anciennes formules de priére pour les morts,” in La 
maladie et la mort du chrétien dans la Liturgie, BiblEphL, Subsidia 1 (Rome, 1975), 83-99. 

*!'J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise. Ms. Saint-Croix n° 40, Xe siécle, vol. 1, Le cycle des douze mois, OCA 
165 (Rome, 1962); vol. 2, Le cycle des fétes mobiles, OCA 166 (Rome, 1963). 

*?Mateos, Typicon, 2:194—97. 

** Described by Dmitrievskii, Opisanie, 2:1012-13. Prayer for a layman (= BAR, no. 264) with one alternate 
prayer (= BAR, no. 266), with Inclination Prayer or kephaloklisia (= BAR, no. 265); for a priest, also followed 
by a kephaloklisia, for a deacon, for a dead person without other specification, for a child, for a monk, and a 
formula of anointing. 
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mass, however. In fact, the Byzantine liturgical mentality, which attributes markedly festal 
character to the divine liturgy or eucharist, would automatically exclude such a possibil- 
ity. The system is the same as in the Lenten period when the eucharistic celebration is 
permitted only on Saturday and Sunday, days not devoted to fasting and penitence. 

In light of all this, one should ask how the Christians of New Rome, already pos- 
sessing a proper repertory of funeral prayers, used to celebrate funerals in the period 
prior to the first extant funeral ritual known to us. In this regard Miguel Arranz has 
proposed hypothetically the existence of a vigil-type funeral and has suggested identi- 
fying it with the pannychis or post-vespertine semi-vigil of the ancient Constantinopolitan 
Liturgy of the Hours. Following his hypothesis, Arranz seeks to trace in different ways 
the constitutive elements in either the manuscript tradition or in the contemporary 
rites.24 From one point of view, this vigil hypothesis is attractive, finding as it does some 
support in the patristic literature—one thinks immediately, for example, of Gregory of 
Nyssa’s moving description of the funeral vigil held for his sister St. Macrina (d. 379).?° 
On the other hand, an identification tout-court with the pannychis does not take account 
of the fact that the oldest full description we have of such a vigil goes back only to the 
eleventh century and is already markedly influenced by elements proper to the Liturgy 
of the Hours in the monastic tradition. Hence, in the absence of reliable scholarly studies 
on the structure of the Byzantine hours, one must avoid being seduced by attractive but 
unverifiable theorizing. The only absolutely secure evidence shows that between the 
eighth and tenth centuries we have no extant funeral rites, only funeral prayers, exactly as 
in the case of the mysteries of the anointing of the sick and confession; and that the 
earliest funeral rite, when one does appear, bears the stamp of monastic orthros or mat- 
ins.2° Permit me to verify these assertions. 


THE OLDEST RITUAL 


The Byzantine euchology written in southern Italy, Grottaferrata I.B. X in the library 
of the Badia Greca of Grottaferrata, nestled for a millennium in the Castelli Romani just 
south of Rome, a manuscript datable to the tenth—-eleventh century,”” must be considered 
the most ancient ritual for funerals known in the Byzantine liturgical tradition. The 
manuscript can be related by its writing to a Lombard cultural milieu, where a fitting 
parallel is found in the contemporary Vaticanus gr. 866, a monumental and famous Italo- 
Greek homiliary originating in Campania, the unique witness to the Greek translation of 
some Latin lives of the saints.?8 In some of the margins of our Grottaferrata I’.B. X there 


24M. Arranz, “Les priéres presbytérales de la ‘Pannychis’ de l’ancien Euchologe byzantin et la ‘Panikhida’ 
des défunts, II,” OCP 41 (1975): 314—43 (repr. under the same title in La maladie et la mort du chrétien [as 
above, note 20], 31-82). 

25Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, Introduction, texte critique, traduction, notes et index par 
P. Maraval, SC. 178 (Paris, 1971), chaps. 22-24 (cf. also pp. 77-89 of the introduction). 

26Of the same opinion is also I. M. Phountoules, ‘AkoAov@ia tod pvnpoodvov, Keipeva Aeitovpyiktic 20 
(Thessalonike, 1979). 

27. Rocchi, Codices Cryptenses seu Abbatiae Cryptae Ferratae . . . (Tusculani [= Grottaferrata], 1883), 262-63, 
and also S. Parenti, “La celebrazione delle Ore del Venerdi Santo nell’eucologio I.B. X di Grottaferrata (X—XI 
sec.),” BollGrott, n.s., 44 (1990): 81-125. 

28Cf. the recent description of the manuscript by M. D’Agostino in Oriente Cristiano e Santita. Figure e storie 
di santi fra Bisanzio e V’Occidente, ed. S. Gentile (Venice, 1998), 210-12 (with bibliography). 
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appear notes written in the vernacular but employing the Greek alphabet.” In fact, the 
codex came to Grottaferrata from the monastery of Carbone in the province of Potenza,*° 
that is, from a bilingual and indeed biritual territory, where in many cases direct influ- 
ences of the Roman rite on the Byzantine ritual can be observed, as shall be demon- 
strated also with regard to funeral rites. 


Preliminary Remarks and Structural Characteristics 


The section related to the funeral rites in Grottaferrata I.B. X, which remains unpub- 
lished until now, occupies folios 77r—85r and is divided into two parts. The first (fols. 
77r-83r) contains the ritual proper, while the second (fols. 83r—85r) provides a series of 
six prayers for different categories of the dead. The position this funeral ritual and prayer 
occupies in the euchology, coming between the marriage and the processional euchology, 
is rather unusual. Normally the funeral prayers are situated at the very end of the euchol- 
ogies, immediately after the prayers for the sick and the exorcisms. 

The title of our rite is very simple: dxoAov@ia eic kowndévta (Ritual for the Dead). 
The initial rubric is of great interest: ypj yiv@oKevv OT1 TpotLBELEVOD TOD AELWGVOD LEGOV 
THC EKKANOLAG, El HEV EOTLV KOOLLKOc, Gpx(EtaL) O \epevs: EvAoynuEVH 7 Baoireta, Kai A€éyer 
ta EEGwaAua: Et dé EotLV LOVaYdG, OD AéyeEL TA EEGYAALLA, GAAG TOv 9’ waAudv: ‘O KaToLK@v 
(fol. 77r) (“One must know that while the dead one is lying in the middle of the church, 
if he is a layman, the priest starts with “Blessed be the Kingdom” and says the Hexa- 
psalmos; if he is a monk, the priest does not say the Hexapsalmos but Psalm 90”). This 
means that, unlike late and modern practice, the euchology knows only one funeral ritual, 
with small variants depending on whether the deceased is a lay person or a monk, and 
does not provide a special ordo for priests. 

In the funeral rite of Grottaferrata I’.B. X one can distinguish three different liturgical 
structures: (a) monastic matins of the Stoudite type; (b) a cathedral stational celebration; 
and (c) the funeral rites proper, organized as follows. 


Monastic Matins, the most extensive part of the celebration, comprises the fol- 
lowing elements: 
Hexapsalmos (or Psalm 90, if the deceased is a monk) 
Litany + prayer 
Alleluia with troparia 
Psalm 118 
Hymnographical canon 

after the 3d, 6th, and 9th odes: 

Litany + 3 different prayers 
‘Troparion-Exaposteilarion 
Lauds (Pss. 148-150) with respective hymnography 


Note that the very presence of the lauds psalms excludes the possibility that this 
celebration is only a kind of imitation of matins, as is common in the later Byzantine 


*E.g., me BReveditCepe xpéa xdpve (fol. 90r), BBeveditCiévn Set Beveditlepi navn (fol. 91r), Aa patCndvi 61 
BeveditCnpr ovBa (fol. 93v), netpov Banvovte paAdntavov otovpiowe (fol. 98v). 

°°M. Petta, “Codici del Monastero di S. Elia di Carbone conservati nella biblioteca dell’Abbazia di Grottaf- 
errata,” VetChr 9 (1972): 160, 168. 
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tradition, which models its occasional services on the structure of matins. In fact, we have 
here a real 6p®@poc (matins) service, identical to that prescribed by the monastic typrka for 
the Saturdays of Lent and for all the Saturdays not superseded by a feast of the liturgical 
year. For Saturdays were in fact traditionally dedicated to the commemoration of the 
dead, as we shall see. The litany is proper to the funeral service and comprises eight 
intentions incorporated into the common framework of the Byzantine synapte (fol. 77rv). 
The same litany is repeated after the 3d, 6th, and 9th odes of the hymnographical canon, 
but abbreviated in each of these repetitions to only five of the eight petitions, which is 
why this shortened form of the litany is called nevtéotiyov.*! Note that Psalm 118 is said 
without the interruptions or divisions otherwise customary in ovthros. The manuscript 
indicates exactly the minor hymnographical pieces to be sung, but does not mention any 
hymnographical canon, which constitutes the core of Byzantine matins. The reason is to 
be sought in the fact that the canon changed according to the social and ecclesiastical 
rank of the dead person—layman, ordained minister, child—and its respective texts 
were found in other liturgical books, not in the euchology. 

We have already seen the presidential prayers of the service in the above-mentioned 
early liturgical euchology manuscripts, which simply list them one after another with no 
indication of where or how they were inserted into the structure of the actual celebration. 
According to what criteria were they included in the ritual, and where were they located? 
In this first morning section, four prayers are to be said; I list them one after another in 
the order in which they occur in the manuscript. 


1. ‘O O€0¢ TOV TVEDLGTMV Kal TdoNS OApKdc, 0 TOV Bdvatov KaTapynoas Kal Tov diGBoAov 
Kataratioas ... (God of the spirits and of all flesh, who vanquished death and trampled 
the devil...) 


2. Kopie, Kopte, 1 tOv 8ALBopEV@V TapapvOia Kal TOV TEVOODVTMV TApaKANOtIs ... (O 
Lord, O Lord, consolation of the suffering and comfort of those who mourn ... ) 

3. Kopte 6 8ed¢ T@v, 6 TAGOas TOV GvOpwnov Kat Eikdva onv ... (O Lord our God, 
who created humankind according to your image ... ) 


4. Agonota 6 BEd TOV NvEVUGTOV Kai TdONS capKdc, 0 S1d0d0cG KaTaAOTOATV 56ENG GvTI 
Tvevuwatoc aKndias ... (O Master, God of the spirits and of all flesh, who gave the orna- 
ment of glory... ) 


Of these four prayers, three correspond to prayers 1, 2, and 5 of the Barberini Eu- 
chology. The third prayer seems to be proper to the tradition of the Italo-Greek schemato- 
logia, a Byzantine monastic liturgical manual containing the rites of monastic vesting and 
consecration, as well as the rites for the burial of a monk.* This is an extremely important 
element for understanding the mechanism of the shape of the celebration in Grottafer- 
rata I’.B. X. The second prayer, used in the rite we are discussing as a dismissal or ano- 


31 Parenti, “La celebrazione,” 107-8. 
2Cf., eg., Grottaferrata I.B. 43, fols. 157v—158v, Mess. gr. 172, fol. 11 1r. 
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Avolc prayer after a group of odes of the hymnographical canon, is in fact a kedaAoKAota 
or inclination prayer, a prayer meant by its very nature for the conclusion of a celebration. 
Several extant euchologies testify to this original destination of the prayer, putting it 
immediately after the first classical prayer, “God of the spirits and of all flesh.” Often it 
is introduced, as in the Barberini Euchology, by the usual diaconal invitation: Tac xea- 
AGS NUdv KTA. (Let us bow our heads to the Lord). 

So it is obvious that the compiler has just distributed in the monastic matins suo loco 
the series of prayers contained in its model (a euchology), simply placing them one after 
another. Since there was no particular criterion for the distribution and the function of 
the single prayers, it is important to observe that the compiler was inspired by the same 
technique applied in the composition of the Liturgy of the Hours, where the prayers of 
the cathedral office were usually inserted into monastic vespers and matins to create the 
synthesis we know as the Stoudite-type office or akolouthia. So at the level of the euchol- 
ogy, the history of the funeral rite is no different from the general history of the Byzantine 
Liturgy of the Hours, particularly of matins. Besides, the compiler used the same method 
when organizing the solemn hours of Good Friday, harmonizing the euchology elements 
of the rite of Constantinople with the cathedral rite of Jerusalem.*® 


The Cathedral-Stational Celebration 


This second section of the celebration is undoubtedly the most interesting, compris- 
ing as it does three identical liturgical structures in the following way. 


I. Psalm 22 + hymnography 
Litany + prayer 
Hymnography 
Epistle to the Romans 


II. Psalm 23 + hymnography 
Litany + prayer 
Hymnography 
Epistle to the Corinthians 


III. Psalm 83 + hymnography 
Litany + prayer 
Hymnography 
Epistle to the Corinthians 


So there are three antiphonal psalms, each with a longer than usual hymnographical 
perisse, followed by a litany of the deacon accompanied by the customary presidential 
prayer, plus one hymnographical kathisma and a New Testament lection. The initial rubric 
makes it clear that this second section of the service represents a switch to a new celebra- 
tive typology: “and a chorostasimos is made: two choirs, and the right one begins with the 


53 Parenti, “La celebrazione,” 101-7. 
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first antiphon having as its refrain the triple Alleluia.”** Indeed, the language here seems 
more proper to the cathedral than to the monastic liturgy—but which cathedral liturgy? 
For such a liturgical unit constituting a particular and independent structure is found in 
none of the known types of Constantinopolitan celebration: neither the eucharist, nor 
the other sacramental mysteries, nor the cathedral or monastic hours yield such a struc- 
ture. Of course one could suppose that a similar early structure of responsorial psalmody 
(psalm + Alleluia) and prayers was subsequently amplified by the inclusion of hymno- 
graphical elements according to the process of antiphonalization documented in the 
sixth—seventh centuries for the chants of the Byzantine ordo missae, a process that can be 
considered organic. 

Concerning the origins of the liturgical unit in question here, two hypotheses have 
been proposed. The first, formulated by Vitaliano Bruni, sees in the threefold group a 
possible imitation of the Jerusalem cathedral vigil, by analogy with the three-psalm struc- 
ture of Kyrios polyeleos in Sunday matins.®*® A second hypothesis, by Miguel Arranz, identi- 
fies in this group the psalms of the primitive Constantinopolitan funeral service, which 
was, according to him, nothing else than a pannychis or a partial post-vespertine vigil.*° 
Although very seductive as well as ingenious, Arranz’s proposal remains only a hypothesis 
because none of the sources, liturgical or extraliturgical, attest to such a practice. The 
first full description of a Constantinopolitan cathedral pannychis (vigil) goes back only to 
the eleventh century, the date of the Praxapostolos codex Dresden 104A, where we first 
see it. In this document, the pannychis is already a hybrid of both Byzantine and hagiopo- 
lite elements, rendering it difficult if not impossible to get behind it to the original struc- 
tures. 

Is there any way out of the impasse? I believe that an element not yet given sufficient 
consideration by scholars calls for more attentive reflection: the presence of the scripture 
lessons. For a very close and, one hopes, appropriate parallel is offered by the celebrative 
structures of the Jerusalem cathedral liturgy, in particular its stational liturgy. A survival 
of this structure is preserved also in the present Byzantine-Palestinian synthesis in the 
first part of Good Friday matins. In this proposal, the three-psalm unit in question would 
represent but one more case of the frequently observable atrophy of a stational cele- 
bration. | 

This proposal is not entirely gratuitous. For another celebration in the same euchol- 
ogy manuscript, this time of the Liturgy of the Word following the Apostle lesson in the 
third stational unit (III), must perforce be referred to the Jerusalem liturgical context 
proposed here. The schema of this parallel is as follows. 


(a) Mesodion 

(b) Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(c) Alleluia 

(d) Gospel 

(e) Ektene 


4Kai yivetar yopootdooc: S00 xopot, Kai Gpxeta1 6 de€i@v Yopdc Gvtidwvov a’: LndyaApa "AAANAODLA 
tpitAovv (fol. 79v). 

>> Bruni, I funerali di un sacerdote, 120. 

36 Arranz, “Les priéres presbytérales de la ‘Pannychis’ IT,” 131. 
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The hagiopolite provenance of this unit is betrayed unmistakably by the presence of 
the technical term mesodion, the Jerusalem term corresponding to the Byzantine prokeime- 
non.*’ In the same euchology I.B. X the term mesodion is used exclusively in celebrations 
of hagiopolite provenance, such as the above-mentioned Great Hours of Good Friday.** 
In any case, the secondary character of this unit of lessons is so obviously an erratic 
structure that its composition demands an explanation. The whole structure from (a) to 
(d) constitutes an easily recognizable liturgical unit that could have been the remnant of 
a proprium missae with a Byzantine ektene added. This could be an ulterior confirmation 
of the composite character of the celebration. 


The Farewell and Funeral Rites 


At this point, after the chant of a troparion (Op@vtéc¢ we Gdwvov), perhaps only the first 
of a series, the manuscript inserts the farewell kiss of the deceased (aspasmos) by those 
present while the farewell chant, Aedte teAevtoiov dGonacpdv, is sung. The celebrant 
blesses the oil using the same formula as in the blessing of the prebaptismal anointing, 
with explicit reference to the earlier folia containing that formula in the Initiation rites.*° 
Note that nothing is said about where the celebration takes place, though the rubric 
implies that we are already at the tomb. This detail would confirm once again the proces- 
sional-stational character of the above-mentioned psalms. 

While the body is laid in the tomb, a hymn (tpoxdptov) is sung which is in fact Psalm 
117:19 with Psalm 131:14, concluding with a Marian refrain: Kai ti@etar tod AEvwavov 
[sic] Etc (6) pvhpa: WaAAO(uEV) TO TpON(Gpiov) todtOv [sic], Nx(oc) B’: "AvoiEaté por nOA(ac), 
otix(oc)’ ADT 1 Katanavoic Lov, Kal AE€y(EtaL) TO adTO tTpON(Gpiov), OB(eotoKiov): Ti 
nmacav.*° 

It is probable that we have here a direct influence of the Roman-German Pontifical, 
where we find this rubric: “Tunc incipiat cantor antiphonam: Aperite mihi portas iusti- 
tiae; ingressus in eas confitebor domino; haec porta domini, iusti intrabunt in eam. Ps. 
Confitemini [ . . . ] Hic claudant sepulchrum et cantent istam antiphonam: Haec requies 
mea in saeculum saeculi; hic habitabo quoniam elegi eam. Ps. Memento, domine.”*! Such 
Roman-Byzantine contamination is not surprising, since it is not the only case in the 
manuscript.” 

The celebrant then pours the blessed oil three times over the body of the deceased, 
singing Alleluia exactly as in the baptismal rites when, shortly before the immersion of 
the neophyte, the celebrant pours the oil into the baptismal font, chanting as well the 
Alleluia.*? In both cases the paschal symbolism, based on Romans 6:3-5, is obvious: the 


*’S. Parenti, “Mesedi-Meo@étov,” Crossroad of Cultures: Studies in Liturgy and Patristics in Honor of Gabriele 
Winkler, ed. H.-J. Feulner, E. Velkovska, and R. F. Taft, OCA 260 (Rome, 2000), 543-55. 

38Parenti, “La celebrazione,” 92. 

*°Grottaferrata I.B. X, fol. 82v: Crter oniow [fol. 49r], cic 15 Gytov Bantiopa, Exei Eypaon. 

*°Grottaferrata I.B. X, fol. 82v. 

“C. Vogel and R. Elze, Le pontifical romano-germanique du dixiéme siécle, vol. 2, ST 227 (Vatican City, 1963), 
p. 300 no. 61, p. 302 no. 69. 

“Cf. A. Strittmatter, “The Latin Prayer ‘Ad infantes Consignandos’ in the Byzantine Rite of Confirmation,” 
OCP 21 (1955): 308-20. 

®8BAR, 124.3. 
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tomb, like the baptismal font, is the place of death—but at the same time the place of 
resurrection.** 

Then prayers are offered for those present, and after putting the gravestone over the 
tomb, the celebrant blesses it, tracing out the sign of the cross with a hoe, and thus the 
funeral concludes. A series of prayers for different categories of the dead (hegumen, 
bishop, monk, deacon, child) follows; these prayers, together with the hymnography 
(which one would have expected to find but which is not given), seem to be the only 
variable elements of the celebration. 


‘THE FUNERAL OF A MONK IN THE SCHEMATOLOGIA 


As early as the eighth-century Barberini Euchology, one can observe how the euchol- 
ogy redactional structure placed the prayers for the deceased immediately following 
those for the various grades of monastic initiation.*® This redactional relationship would 
continue through the centuries in the Schematologion, a book containing almost exclu- 
sively not just the prayers but the entire ritual for the conferral of the monastic schema or 
habit, as well as for the funeral of a monk. The manuscript tradition of this book is 
extensive, stretching from the eleventh through the sixteenth century.* The following 
are some of its more significant examples. 


Grottaferrata T.B. V/T.a. XXV 


The oldest extant source seems to be the Italo-Greek manuscript Grottaferrata I.p. 
V and I.a. XXV (A.D. 1018/19), unfortunately badly damaged. The funeral rite here is 
analogous to that of the tradition of Grottaferrata I.B. X, deriving, like the latter, from 
the so-called Nilian school of scribes.*’ Despite differences, the basic similarity of the two 
sources consists in the fact that the funeral rite, though accompanied by a ritual of mo- 
nastic profession, is not destined for the funeral of a monk—at least not necessarily so— 
but for any deceased Orthodox Christian. This is clear from the rich anthology of hym- 
nographical canons following the rite proper, where compositions certainly meant for 
monks, nuns, and the hegumen* are juxtaposed with others for lay persons or children 
(fols. 7r—46v); the last ones are also put side by side with the respective presidential pray- 
ers (fols. 35v—36r). 

The Nilian provenance of this source is also betrayed by the already-mentioned tell- 
tale rubric derived from the Roman-Germanic sacramentary. 


44G, Winkler, Das armenische Initiationsrituale. Entwicklungsgeschichtliche und liturgievergleichende Untersuchung 
der Quellen des 3. bis 10. Jahrhunderts, OCA 217 (Rome, 1982). 

45 BAR, nos. 244-56, 258-63 (monastic initiation), nos. 264—70 (funerals). 

46Examples in M. Wawryk, Initiatio monastica in liturgia byzantina. Officiorum schematis magni et parvi necnon 
rasophoratus exordia et evolutio, OCA 180 (Rome, 1968), and Bruni, J funerali di un sacerdote, 43-79, passim. 

47S, Luca, “Attivita scrittoria e culturale a Rossano: Da S. Nilo a S. Bartolomeo da Simeri (secoli X—XII),” 
in Atti del Congresso internazionale su S. Nilo di Rossano, 28 settembre-1 ottobre 1986 (Rossano-Grottaferrata, 1989), 
25-73, esp. 28 n. 12 and 63 n. 169. 

48Some of them published by M. Arco Magri, “Linedito canon de requie di Andrea Cretese,’ Helikon 9-10 
(1969-70): 475-76; eadem, Clemente innografo e gli inediti canoni cerimoniali (Rome, 1979), 45, 55, 66; Romanos 
le Mélode, Hymnes, Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par. J. Grosdidier de Matons, vol. 5, 
Nouveau Testament (XLVI-L) et hymnes de circonstance (LI-LVI), SC 283 (Paris, 1981), 8, 375. 
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Kat otav té8ovv 0 Aeiyavov Eis TOV TAbOV WOAAEL O A(adc): AvoiEaTE LoL TOAAC SLKGLO- 
ovvns: (va ELOEANH EV AUVTAIC, TPOOKVVIGW KUpLOV TOV OEdv. Kai Aéye otixyoc: At H KaTa- 
TAVGIG LOV, KAL NAGAI TO avtO: AvotEaTE po TOAGG, Kal 0EGCE1 Kal Aéyer: ‘O miotEvav E1¢C 
natépa... 49 (Ps. 117:19; Ps. 131:14) 


And while the body is laid in the tomb, the deacon sings: Open to me the doors of justice 
to enter and adore, Lord. And he says the verse: This is my rest .. . ; and again the same: Open 
to me the doors .. . then he says Glory ... , and: One who believes in the Father .. . 


The Romano-Germanic provenance of this rubric is in fact the most interesting point 
of comparison with the euchology Grottaferrata [’.B. X. For the Greek translations of- 
fered by the two Nilian manuscripts are not identical, an indication that in the same area 
of provenance of both manuscripts, imitation of Latin usages was a spontaneous practice. 
In this instance the differences in the Greek text are explained by the presence of two 
different Latin recensions of the same rite, and is not the result of diffusion and redac- 
tional development within the same Greek translation tradition. So we can take the Nil- 
ian schematologion as representing a not-yet-mature witness of the formation of this type 
of book, one in which the deceased are not yet divided into clear and distinct categories 
with regard to the order of the funeral celebration. 


Grottaferrata T.B. XLII 


We must locate in the same eleventh century, and in an area of southern Italy where 
the Latin and Greek liturgical cultures were apparently not in contact, the formation of 
a special, exclusively monastic funeral rite, of which the Ta€ic kai dKkoAov8ia yivou(Evn) 
ETL TEAEVTH(GAVtOG) LHovaxod of Grottaferrata I.B. XLIII (fols. 108 ff) provides a good ex- 
ample. This certainly Italo-Greek manuscript, difficult to locate more precisely, was writ- 
ten by two copyists of high professional standard inspired by the decorative models of 
the so-called blue style.*° 

Its funeral celebration can be divided into three parts: (a) in the cell, the washing and 
dressing of the body; (b) in the church, the funeral service; and (c) at the cemetery, the 
burial. All three ritual moments are linked by respective processions. The rubrics have 
become very detailed: the monk is washed from the knees down and on the head, then 
dressed in the monastic habit covered with a shroud, and borne into the church. If the 
dead monk is a hegumen, priest, or deacon, he is laid in front of the altar, and the Gospel 
book is placed on his chest. If the deceased is a lay monk, he is placed on the right side 
of the church, if a woman, on the left side. If a monk dies during the night, the watch by 
his body consists in the kavov of matins, followed by prime, and only then the funeral, 
ta THS KNSiac. Ifa monk dies during the day or in the afternoon, vespers are celebrated for 
him somewhat earlier than usual, followed by the funeral (xndSeveta1). So the funeral rite 
(kndtq) is a liturgical unity that accompanies but is distinct from the Liturgy of the Hours. 

Its proper elements are Psalm 118 divided into three sections with a presidential 
prayer after each, followed by Psalms 22, 23, and 114, a rich selection of hymnographical 
compositions, the celebration of the Word, the anointing with pdpov, and the farewell 
greeting. Then a procession chanting the Trisagion hymn proceeds to the tomb, where 


49Grottaferrata D.a. XXV, fol. 5v. 
°°Cf. L. Perria, “Manoscritti miniati in ‘stile blu’ nei secoli X-XI,” RSBN 24 (1987): 121. 
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some prayers are said and Ezechiel 37:1-14, a lesson proper to Holy Saturday matins, is 
read. The choice of this reading shows a clear association of the burial of a Christian with 
that of Christ. An appendix gives a selection of scripture lessons for the eucharistic liturgy 
and an anthology of hymnographical compositions.®' The presence of the group of 
Psalms 22, 23, and 114 is an element common to the above-mentioned euchology Grot- 
taferrata I.B. X. But here the three psalms are said one after another without the presi- 
dential prayers, which are distributed at the end of the sections of Psalm 118, an element 
that will tend more and more to comprise the core of the funeral. 


Messina gr. 172 


Messina gr. 172, a rich and elegant schematologion written in 1178-79 in the Reggio 
style, gives three different funeral rites: for monks, for the faithful departed in general, 
and for children. The manuscript is thus one of the first known witnesses to funeral rites 
constituted according to different categories of the deceased. 


MONASTIC FUNERALS 


The monastic rite (Td€1c kai GkoAovOia yivopévn Eni TeAEvTHKOTL LOvaY®) begins with 
a minutely detailed description of the dressing of the monk in his cell, stressing that it 1s 
not permitted to see his nakedness (fol. 92v). The celebrant then opens the service, as 
customary, with a blessing (evAoyntocg 6 BEdg NAV O C@vtwv Kal veKpOv ECovoitdatav, TAav- 
TOTE VOV Kai Geli KTA.); then, to the singing of the Trisagion hymn, the traditional Byzan- 
tine funeral dirge, the coffin is borne in procession to the narthex where the funeral 
takes place. 

The first part of the funeral rite resumes the structure already seen: 


Litany 

Alleluia with troparia 

Psalm 118:1—-93 

Litany with the usual prayer 


Psalm 118:94-176 
Troparia anastasima 
Litany and prayer 


After this unit a second one follows containing these elements: 
Psalm 119 + hymnographical kathisma 
Litany and prayer 


Psalm 120 + hymnographical kathisma 
Litany and prayer 


51Some of them published by M. Arco Magri, “Linedito canon de requie,” 475-76; eadem, “Un canone 
inedito di Teodoro Studita nel cod. Messanensis gr. 153,” in Umanita e Storia, vol. 2, Scritti in onore di A. 
Attisani (Naples, 1971), 97; eadem, Clemente innografo e gli inediti canoni cerimoniali. Prolegoment, testo, incipitarno, 
Biblioteca di Helikon - Studi e Testi 12 (Rome, 1979). 
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Makarismoi 


Hymnographical canon of eight odes 
Litany and prayer after the third and sixth odes 


Epistle and Gospel 
Litany and prayer 


To interpret this structure is not at all easy. Psalms 119 and 120 belong to the group 
called the “Gradual Psalms” (Pss. 119-132), the dvaBa®pot. The same name is also given 
to a series of hymns composed according to the eight tones and formerly intercalated 
between the verses of the psalms. These hymns, on which there are still no reliable schol- 
arly studies, are now sung before the Gospel at Sunday and festive matins. In the context 
of the cathedral Liturgy of the Hours, the first three gradual psalms (Pss. 119-121) were 
sung at the vigil (tavvuxyic) according to such sources as the praxapostolos Dresden 104 
(11th century),°? Jerusalem Hagios Stauros 43 (A.D. 1122),°° and the later Greek wit- 
nesses.** In a few late Georgian manuscripts this vigil structure, taken out of its celebra- 
tive context, is used as a votive rite for the living and dead.*° 

At first sight the presence of the two gradual psalms could be interpreted as a rem- 
nant of the Constantinopolitan-type cathedral vigil, thus supporting the hypothesis of a 
dependence of the funeral on the pannychis. But a more attentive analysis leads us right 
back to monastic matins. For in many hymnographical manuscripts from the tenth cen- 
tury on, contrary to present practice, the festal Gospel is read within the hymnographical 
canon, in the following way: 


Sixth ode of the canon 
Kontakion 

Antiphons and gradual psalms 
Prokeimenon 

Gospel 

Makarismoi 


So our schematologion does not point to the origin of the funeral from the cathedral 
vigil. Rather, it demonstrates the evolution of the displacement of the Gospel within the 
history of monastic matins, the stages of which are reflected in the funeral rites. 


POSTMORTEM RITES OF SUFFRAGE FOR THE SOULS OF 
THE DEAD AND PRIVATE COMMEMORATIONS 


Beyond the funeral burial rites, in Byzantine society the anniversary of the death of 
a person, especially an important person, also furnished an occasion for the “liturgiciza- 
tion” of social life. The Byzantine mentality had inherited the Greco-Roman notion of 
the progressive stages of the separation of the soul from the body on the third, ninth, 


*?M. Arranz, “Les priéres presbytérales de la ‘Pannychis’ de l’ancien Euchologe byzantin et la ‘Panikhida’ 
des défunts, I,” OCP 40 (1974): 336-38. 

3 Tbid., 339-40. 

54Tbid., 340. 

°° Arranz, “Les priéres presbytérales de la ‘Pannychis’ II,” 124-27. 
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and fortieth days after death.*° These days become, then, occasions to guarantee the 
church’s suffrages for the dead according to a practice in use until now. 

The corresponding celebration, now called tpiodyiov vexpa@ouov or TOV KEKOWT- 
wévov or simply tpiodytov,°’ has a very simple structure, composed as follows: 


(a) Initial blessing 

(b) Trisagion—Our Father 

(c) Funeral troparia: Meta tvevpdatov dikaiov... 
Eic thv Katanavoiv cov... 
Xd & 6 Gedo Nua@v 6 KataBdc... 
‘"H povn ayvi Kal GYpavtos... 

(d) Litany 

(e) Presidential prayer 

(f) Dismissal 

(g) Chant “Eternal memory” 


The first witness to this short rite, from the second half of the twelfth century, is the 
“Rite for the Deceased” (AxoAov0ia Eni teAevtioavtoc) of the Middle Eastern euchology 
Sinai gr. 973 (A.D. 1152/53), where the rite comprises only [a], b, d, and e.°8 Another rite, 
almost identical with the modern one, is found in an appendix to the typikon (ritual) of 
the Italo-Greek monastery of Casole near Otranto, preserved in the manuscript C IIT 17 
of the National Library of Turin (fol. 178v), dated 1173.°° A more developed rite is given 
by the euchology Ottoboni gr. 344, written in 1177 by Galaktion, priest and second singer 
of the cathedral of Otranto. This source has the particularity of using a prayer from the 
fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions (Syria, ca. 380) in the same way as another Salentan 
euchology, the Barberini gr. 434 (13th century); the Salentan suffrage rites are found 
also in Vaticanus gr. 2296 (15th century).® 

Byzantium also gave particular importance to suffrages for the founders of a monas- 
tery, especially when the founder was the emperor or a member of his family. The typika 
provided the most minute details for the celebration of different commemorations (uvn- 
udovva). The twelfth-century typikon of the monastery of the Savior Pantokrator furnishes 
a good example of this.® To the same category of suffrages and commemorations belong 
the intercessions said by the priest during the anaphora, and the accompanying diptychs 
proclaimed by the deacon, on which the basic study has been written by Robert ‘Taft. 


56Dagron, “Troisieme, neuviéme et quarantiéme jours,” 419-30. 

57E.g., lepatixov mepiéxov tac AxodovGiac tod ‘Eonepivod Kai tod "OpSpov, tac Betac Kal tepac Aettovpyiac 
I@dvvov 100 Xpvooot6pov, Baoireiov tod MeydAov Kai tv Iponyitacpévov, peta tHv ovviBov TPocOnKov 
(Rome, 1950), 291-94. 

58 Published by Dmitrievsku, Opisanie, 2:110. 

597. M. Hoeck and R. J. Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios von Otranto Abt von Casole. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der ost- 
westlichen Beziehungen unter Innozenz IIT. und Friedrich IT., StPB 11 (Ettal, 1965), 10. 

60S. Parenti, “Preghiere delle ‘Costituzioni Apostoliche’ in alcuni eucologi italo-greci del medioevo,” EphL 
113 (1999): 47-52. | 

614, Jacob, “Fragments liturgiques byzantins de Terre d’Otrante,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de 
Rome 43 (1973): 370-73. 

62P Gautier, “Le Typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantokrator,” REB 32 (1974): 32-35. 

Taft, Diptychs (as above, note 19), 140-42. 
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DAILY, WEEKLY, AND YEARLY GENERAL COMMEMORATIONS OF THE DEPARTED 


The departed were also remembered regularly on a daily, weekly, and yearly basis. 
In today’s liturgical year one can distinguish a weekday cycle organized around a series 
of commemorations for every day of the week. Each day is dedicated to one or more 
saints, who are celebrated with the respective hymnography of canons and stichera 
called, precisely, vexp@ousa. The elaboration of this cycle is rightly attributed to the 
ninth-century hymnographers Joseph and Theophanes. But some traces are already 
found in the Palestinian horologion or book of hours Sinai gr. 863, a ninth-century 
manuscript reporting a text that may be still earlier. In this source, Monday and Tuesday 
are considered days of penitence, Wednesday and Friday are dedicated to the Cross, 
Thursday to the Mother of God, and Saturday to the martyrs.™ A later Syriac horologion 
offers a variant system: Tuesday is in honor of John the Baptist, Thursday of the apostles, 
and Saturday of the martyrs—and the dead.® The manuscript tradition of the hymno- 
graphical books gives other variants of this series, which appears to have been established 
by the tenth century, though not in every detail. The cycle originated, then, in the 
Middle East and was received in Constantinople by the eleventh century, when Michael 
Psellos dedicated a small treatise to it.*7 The hypothesis that the series of weekday com- 
memorations takes its origins from Anastasios of Sinai’s Commentary on the Hexaemeron 
(CPG 7770) is to be rejected:® that work is at least four centuries later than Anastasios, 
who died sometime after 700. 

Note that Saturday in this weekly system, as it appears in the eighth-century manu- 
scripts of the Georgian lectionary edited by M. Tarchnischvili, is a day of the saints and/ 
or of the dead: “Haec acolouthia sabbatorum. Psalmus et alleluia sanctorum aut animae.” ° 
It is not impossible that the choice of Saturday as the day for commemorating the dead 
was influenced by the old Jewish belief that on this day, rest—the Sabbath rest—was 
given not only to the living but also to the souls of the dead in Sheol. More important 
from the perspective of Christian theology, of course, is the coincidence of Saturday as 
the day of simultaneous commemoration of the saints and of the dead. The hagiopolite 
decision to put together the saints and the deceased remains in the same theological 
direction as expressed in the Urtext of the Chrysostom anaphora cited earlier, in which 
there was no distinction whatever in the original intercessions between the saints and the 
departed: the eucharistic oblation was offered for both. Taft’s study on “Praying to or for 
the Saints” has demonstrated this crucial point.” 


**J. Mateos, “Un Horologion inédit de Saint-Sabas. Le codex sinaitique grec 863 (IXe siécle),” in Mélanges 
Eugene Tisserant, vol. 3, ST 233 (Vatican City, 1964), 49-54. 

°°M. Black, A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion (Berlin MS. Or. Oct. 1019) (Cambridge, 1954), 85-86 
(ordinary of Vespers) and 103-43 (hymnographical anthologion). 

°°Ch. Hannick, “Le texte de l’Oktoechos,” in Dimanche. Office selon les huits tons, Oxtémyos, La priére des 
Eglises de rite byzantin 3 (Chevetogne, 1972), 39-40 and 54. 

°K. Snipes, “An Unedited Treatise of Michael Psellos on the Iconography of Angels and on the Religious 
Festivals Celebrated on Each Day of the Week,” in Gonimos. Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies Presented to Leen- 
dert G. Westerink at 75 (Buffalo, N.Y., 1988), 189-205. 

°*'This was the hypothesis of A. Grabar, “Liconographie du dimanche principalement A Byzance,” in Le 
Dimanche, Lex Orandi 39 (Paris, 1965), 169-84. 

°°M. ‘Tarchnischvili, Le grand lectionnaire de l’Eglise de Jérusalem (Ve-VIIIe siécle), CSCO 189 (Louvain, 
1959), 83-85. 

”°On this see Taft “Praying to or for the Saints,” 439-55. 
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The annual commemorations of the dead held nowadays on Carnival Saturday and 
the Saturday before Whitsunday are unknown to the liturgical order of the Great 
Church. In any case the commemoration of Carnival Saturday is to be considered an- 
other loan from Jerusalem” imported to Constantinople by the Stoudite monks mainly 
as a commemoration of their departed brothers,’? which in other circumstances would 
become a commemoration of those fallen in war.” Note, however, that all of these com- 
memorations have to do with Saturday. 

Two other long intercessionary prayers for the dead (H devvaac Bpdovoa Catixn Kai 
OWTLOTLKN THY) KTA. and Lov yap > GANAGs Kal WEYA Ovtws ELVOTHPLOV KTA.) are found in 
some manuscripts and in the funeral rite textus receptus, included among the prayers of 
the Kneeling Service at vespers Pentecost Sunday evening, which marks the end of the 
Easter period.” In this way the dead are commemorated on Saturday before Whitsunday 
and at sunset on Whitsunday itself. A funeral office has coalesced and is perfectly recog- 
nizable by the end of the ferial office (Monday to Friday) of the Mesonyktikon.” The last 
prayer to be noted is a prayer pertaining to the genre of opisthambonos prayers recited 
“behind the ambo” after the original dismissal of the eucharistic liturgy. One such prayer 
is destined for liturgies offered in suffrage for the dead; its textual tradition is limited to 
the Italo-Greek mss.”° 


COLLECTIONS OF CANONS 


Regarding the kontakion that its translator, Grosdidier de Matons, calls the Hymne 
aux saints moines et ascétes (Qc ayannta), and which the kontakia collections prescribe for 
Cheesefare Saturday (tij¢ topodayov), the Saturday before Lent, it should be noted that 
the Saturday in question was not originally destined for the commemoration of the dead, 
as witnessed by the tenth-century manuscript H of the typikon of the Great Church.” 
According to Grosdidier de Matons, this kontakion, transmitted in three versions of un- 
equal length, should be taken as an exhortation directed at the living monks and not 
as meant for the celebration of their funerals: this is the situation in witness Q of the 
manuscript tradition, the eleventh-century Patmos 213.’8 But it is also true that three 
schematologia (Grottaferrata ’.B. V and Vaticanus gr. 1863 and 1869) transmit this hymn 
precisely as part of the funeral of a monk.”? The second prooimion of the kontakion 1s 
taken literally from Psalm 83:2, one of the three psalms of the vigil attested already at 
the end of tenth century in the above-mentioned Grottaferrata [.B. X. Grosdidier de 
Matons relativizes this liturgical argument, probably because he knew of the use of Psalm 


7\Tarchnischvili, Le grand lectionnaire, 45-46. 

72M. Arranz, Le Typicon du monastére du Saint-Sauveur a Messine. Codex Messinensis gr. 115, A.D. 1131, OCA 
185 (Rome, 1969), 187-88; cf. Dmitrievsku, Opisanie, vol. 1, Tunixa, 503-4. 

79Th. Détorakis and J. Mossay, “Un office byzantin inédit pour ceux qui sont morts a la guerre, dans le 
cod. Sin. gr. 734-735,” Le Muséon 101 (1988): 183-211. 

74Cf. M. Arranz, “Les priéres de la Gonyklisia ou de la Génuflexion du jour de la Pentecéte dans l’ancien 
Euchologe byzantin,” OCP 48 (1982): 92-123. 

75‘Opordyiov nEplexov Ti hwEpovoKtiov akoAovbiav (Rome, 1937), 38-40. 

76T. Minisci, “Le preghiere om1o0GpPevor dei codici criptensi, I,” BollGrott, n.s., 2 (1948): 123. 

77™Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, 2:8. 

78Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, vol. 5, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 373-74. 

79Tbid., 374-75 with other later mss. 
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83 in the funeral rites only from the later twelfth-century manuscript Vaticanus gr. 
1863.% 


CONCLUSION 


Can any overriding conclusions be gleaned from this mass of detail? From the point 
of view of the liturgical sources, the history of Byzantine funerals is marked by two basic 
currents, cathedral and monastic. But ritual history apart, Byzantine funerals are also a 
subject of historical, thematic, and theological interest. 

1. With respect to the historical evolution of the ritual structures, the development 
is rather simple. We are dealing with an ancient repertory of prayers of the celebrant 
traditionally inserted into a ritual framework modeled on monastic matins of a Stoudite 
type. In this context, the history of the funeral is not at all different from the parallel 
history of vespers, the vigil or pannychis, and of Stoudite monastic matins. In the tenth 
century there is still only one funeral rite. Then the evolution of matins generates several 
different funeral typologies for as many categories of the dead: clergymen, monks, laity. 
But these three funerals are not so much three distinct rites as three stages in the evolu- 
tion of one and the same original, pristine funeral rite. 

2. The integration of the celebrant’s ancient prayers for the dead within the structure 
of monastic matins with its rich hymnography has brought into juxtaposition two differ- 
ent ways of seeing death. In the presidential prayers, there prevails the New Testament 
categories of rest and repose in the bosom of Abraham in the hope of the resurrection, 
while in the hymnography there dominates a realism that is often macabre. The vision 
of death here is not, in a certain sense, “theological” (that is, based on God and human 
destiny as seen through divine revelation in the scriptures) but rather “anthropological.” 
The dead person whose funeral is being celebrated is the one speaking of death to those 
present, insisting on the decomposition of the body and the vanity of the human adven- 
ture. In this way the Byzantine homo religiosus realizes his wish to “warm his brothers,” a 
desire proper to the rich man in the parable of Lazarus and the rich man from Luke 
16:19-31. This vision of death transmitted by the hymnography matures in the back- 
ground of Middle Eastern monasticism and has its exact parallel, for example, in the 
Gallican monastic funeral.*! 

Of course, in no Christian tradition should one expect from the funeral rite a detailed 
treatise on eschatology, and this is true also for the Great Church. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that the ideas developed by Byzantine funeral hymnography provoke in the 
relatives mourning the deceased an effect exactly opposite to that consolation of hearts 
that the ancient Inclination Prayer aimed to produce. 

Between these two opposing visions only a coexistence is possible, but certainly not 
an organic synthesis. In the hymnography all the Hellenistic uncertainty about the here- 
after, conceived as a place of turbulence and discomfort rather than as a place of quiet 
and peace, lives on. But what is still more surprising is the total lack of any allusion to 
the paschal death of Christ illumined by the resurrection: because of the dynamics of the 
risen Christ’s victory over death, it provides the classic Christian typology of the Chris- 
tian’s transition to the other life. 


80 Ibid., 380-81. 
81Ph. Rouillard, “I riti dei funerali,” in Anamnesis 7: I sacramentali e le benedizioni (Genoa, 1989), 206. 
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3. The archaic character of the beautiful prayer ‘O 9€0¢ tv mvEevUatwV Kal Td0N<G 
coapKdcs (“God of the spirits and of all flesh”) found in the excavations of Nessana was 
already noted. I now analyze its contents briefly, on the basis of the oldest text in the 
Barberini Euchology from the eighth century. 


God of the spirits and of all flesh, who has vanquished death and trampled on the devil 
and given life to the world, give rest to the soul of your servant N. in a place of light, a 
place of refreshment, a place of repose, from which pain, sorrow, and sighing have fled; 
because you are so good and love mankind, forgive his every offense, whether in word 
or deed or thought; for there is no man living and never will be who does not sin; but 
you alone are without any sin, your righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and 
your word is truth. For you are the life and the resurrection of the dead, and we give 
glory to you... 


The prayer is addressed to the triune God, while in the textus receptus the address has 
been made christological, which is not really justifiable. So to God as the Holy Trinity is 
attributed the victory over the devil and over death in favor of the life of the world. This 
affirmation of the positive project of God for humankind and his creation enabled the 
compiler to ask rest for the souls of the dead in the messianic place described in the 
terminology of Isaiah 35:10. The asking for rest is of course connected to the request for 
forgiveness based on the divine giAavOpwnia, God’s love for humankind, and this petition 
is given a more important place with respect to either the sinfulness of man or God’s 
justice, so that the one mitigates the other. 

The Inclination Prayer (kedaAoKAtoia) completes the concepts expressed in the first 
prayer: 

Lord O Lord, you are the relief of the troubled and the consolation of the mournful and 
redeemer of all the afflicted. Comfort those who are seized with pain for the deceased; 
being merciful, heal all suffering of sadness gripping their hearts, and give rest to your 


servant reposing in the bosom of Abraham in the hope of the resurrection; because you 
are the resurrection of your servants, and we give glory to you... 


The attention here is shifted from the deceased to the mourners, for whom comfort 
and consolation are asked. This request, formulated in the context of the liturgical cele- 
bration, is meant to obtain a real healing of the spirit. It is precisely in this prayer that 
we can find, perhaps, the reason why St. Theodore of Stoudios in his correspondence 
counts funerals among the sacraments, an idea now being taken up again by Greek Or- 
thodox theology. In this perspective of charismatic healing entrusted to the ministry of 
the church, the funeral could be placed among the better-attested sacraments (uvotnp1da) 
of the remission of sins and the anointing of the sick. The two prayers complement each 
other, creating a perfect circle of ecclesiastical communion (kowvovia): the mourners and 
the church both pray for the dead, while the church prays for both the mourners and 
the deceased. In this context one can grasp the modern understanding of liturgical theol- 
ogy, which sees in the funeral more a celebration of life for the benefit of the living than 
a celebration for the departed. 

4. Some of the ritual elements offer an implicit paschal perspective. In the most an- 
cient ritual, Grottaferrata I.B. X, the celebrant pours oil on the tomb, an oil expressly 
blessed with the same formula used for the oil of the prebaptismal anointing. During the 
pouring of the oil, the Alleluia is chanted as at baptism. This reflects the root symbolism 
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of the Epistle to the Romans 6:3-5, for baptism is a burial with Christ unto resurrection 
with him; and the same symbolism is applied to the funeral concluded in this way with 
the hope of final resurrection. If the liturgy is a symbol of Christian life, death cannot be 
extraneous to this process of symbolization, but must be an organic part of it. When in 
the twelfth century the oil is no longer poured on the still-empty tomb but directly onto 
the body of the dead, the symbolism evaporates. A more optimistic hypothesis could 
identify a parallel with the anointing of the body of Christ intended by the myrrh-bearing 
women, the first witnesses to the resurrection, and for that reason immortalized in Byz- 
antine Sunday matins. No text, however, supports such a hypothesis. 


Universita degli Studi di Siena 


Appendix 


Funerals in Grottaferrata I’.B. X (10th—11th century), folios 77r—83r 


Psalms are numbered according to the Septuagint numeration. The orthography is normal- 
ized, and iotacisms corrected without notice. Forms with phonetical particularities are noted in 
the apparatus. The apparatus includes also the corrected forms of the reading and some late 
Greek forms. Minor editorial interventions are noted in the text with standard parentheses ( ) for 
suspended letters, square brackets [ ] for letters lacking for material reasons, < > for letters 
added, { } for letters to be cancelled. 


IHEG = E. Follieri, Initia Hymnorum Ecclesiae Graecae, 6 vols., (Rome, 1960-66). 
77r Axodovbia etc Kounbévta. 


Xpi) yivOoxevv ti TpotLBEpEvov tod AELWavoVv LEGO Tis EKKANOIAG, Ei LEV EoTIV KOOLLKOG,’ ApxYETaL 
6 iepets “EdAoynuévn n Paoreta,” Kai A€yer ta EEGwadApa, ei 5€ Eotiv ovaydc, od Eyer Ta ECA- 
WOALG, GAAG tov 9’ wadpdv-: “‘O Katoikdv” (Ps. 90:1), Kai peta tO TEAOG TOD WAALOD O SLaKOVOG 
TIV OVVANTHV: 


"Ev eiptivn tod Kupiov. ‘Ynép tij¢ Gvmev eipivns. Yrep vines, Kounoemc, dvEcews, Avaravcews 
Kai AhEGEWS GLAPTLdV TOD SODAOV TOD BEd O S5(Eiva), tod Kupiov SenOGuev. ‘YrEp tod ovyxwpnOjvar? 
avtO TE Kai hiv nav TANWPEAnLA ExoboLOv TE Kai AKkodoLOV, TOD Kupion 77v ‘Yrép tod Katatagar 
avtov év KOAroc ABpadp Kai IoadK Kat laxop, tod Kupiov dendapev. Yrép tod ovvaprOundjvar 
adtov év YOPO tOv EKAEKTOV Ev TH Paoiieia tHv Ovpavav, tod. ‘Ynép tod evpetiv adtov YapPLV Kat 
EAE0C EV NEPA Ths Kpicewc, T00 Kupiov Sendanev. ‘Ynép tod katanepo@jvar ayioug ayyEdous Eipfyvn¢ 
OSnyovvtac abtév, to} Kupiov Senbapev. ‘Yxép tod napaotivar avtov GWELNTOV KO AKATAKPLTOV TH 
doPep@ Brhyati tod Xpiotod Kai edpeiv érE0c Kai GhEo Guaptidv, Tod Kupiov. “Onme Koprog 0 8E0¢ 
6 nNpoodseEGpevoc 16 nvedua adtod KatatééEn abtov Ev yopw* gwtervd EvOa oi Sikaror dvanadovtat, 
700 Kupiov dSendapev. ‘Yrép tod pvoOivar nudc ano naons. 


‘O Lepeds thy ebyiv: ‘O 8206 tév nvevEdtOV Kal TdoNG CApPKdc, 0 Tov Bdvatov Katapytoag Kai Curvy 
T@ KOOLO YAPLGGPEVOS, GvAnAVvGOV Tiv Wuxi TOd SodAOD 1008(E) Ev T6NO HOTELVA™LV}, EV XOPG Avayd- 
Eewc, EvOa anédpa Od5bvn, AdTN Kai otEvaypdc: NAV GudptHLA TpayGEv Ev AGyw 7H Epyw 7 Kata, Sidvot- 
78r -av d¢ GyAds Kai OLAGVOPwNOS BEdS OVYXAPNOOV, StL ODK EoTLV GvOpwNos O¢ CfoETAL KAI OX 


1Cod. Kooptkov. 
2Cod. ovyxapeSijvat. 
3Cod. yopa@. 
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CQMAPTHOEL: OD YAP LOVOS TdONS GWaptiac EKtds DAAPYELG, Kal N SLKALOGDVN GOV SLKALOGDVT Els TOV 
ai@va Kail O Adyos cov GANGELa. 


‘O StdKovoc: ‘AvtiAapod. Ta EAén tod GE0d Kai thy bLAavOpartav AVTOD KAT GOEOLV GLAPTLOV ALTHOG- 
WEVOL, EAVTOVG Kal GAANAOVS Kal Tadoav thv Conv NLd@v Xpiotd tH VEO rapadadpeda. 


"Exoa@(vnyoic): “Ott od ei H Car Kai 1) Gvanavoic TOV KEKOLUNEVOV, Kai Goi Ti 56Eav dvanéunoEV. 


Kai Aéyer 16 ’AAANAOVIA, Nyos TA. B’. LKia napepyouevny Eotiv 6 Pioc tHv avOpadnwv, TpdcKa1pOV 
avOoc! Kai pet OAtyov papaivetar, 516 tov S00A6v, cov, Xpioté, peta SiKatwv avaravoov.°® 


"Ev 7@ va@ EotwTEs Thc 56ENs cov, Ev OVPave Eotavar voutCouev: OeotdKeE, NOAH Exovpdvie, Gvor~ov 
NLiv thy Bdpav tod EAEouc cov (IHEG 1:472). 


Kat ev0(0c¢) Aéyer TOV “AWa@pov, warpdc pin’, MaKxdpior ot Guapo, Ew tod: Zroetar (Ps. 118:1-175). 
Kai Aéyer KG0.opa, nxos TA. a’ Avanavoov, oaip yudv (IHEG 1:98). 


Kai €v60(vc) tov Kavéva, Kai €ic thv y’ TOD Kavévoc AEyEtOL TEVtEOTLXYOV Eic® Ta SLAKOVIKG, CiteL OTL 
MPOEYPAdNOav, Kal O LEPEVS Thy Evyxtv: 


Kvpte, Kopte, 1’ tév OABopévev 78v napopv0ia Kai tv nevOotvtwv TAPAKANOLC Kai TAVIMV TOV EV 
OALyoyLyia avtiANwis DRdpYov, tods tH{v} TEvOEL TOD KoNVEVtIOS GLVEXOLEVOUS TH Of ELoTAAYYvia® 
TapapLvOnoar, Tav GAyos Anns Ev Th Kapdi<a> avbtav Gepdnevoov, Kai tov SodAOV Tov S(Eiva) En’ 
EANTSL GVACTAGEMS KEKOWWNMEVOV Ev KOATOLG ABpadp avaravoov. 


‘O d1dKovoc: ’AvtiAaBod, cdoov, EXEnoov. Ta EEN tod GE0d Kai thy OLAAVOpaniav adtod Kai GdEoLv 
Gpaptidv. Exoa(vnoic): Ld yap ei avanavois 100 cod SobA0v, Kai oot ti Sd6Eav. 


Kat yaAAet 10 KovddKtov, Kai €ig tiv c’ 0 SudKovoc nEvtéoTLyoOV Eic? Ta SLAKOVIKG. 


Evy; Aéonota Ktpue 6 G€0¢ Ndv, 0 TAGous tov GvOpwnov Kat’ Eikdva oi Kai OLotwoLV, Kai BEpEvoc 
EV AUTO Mvony Cwrc, Guapticavta 5é adtdv Gavdtw énayayov Kai tov Ek iis Eig VV anootpPedwv, TH 
SE WOXTIV Elc EAVTOV TPOGKAAOHEVOG, adtOs AvdnavOOV TiV YuxTV TOD S00A0” Gov 6 S(Eiva) év t6nM 
POTELVM, EV TONM avawdEEews, Evba anédpa, Odb6vn, Adry Kai otevayyds, EvOa EmLoKOTEL 16 dA TOD 
TpooM@nov cov, Kopre, év KdAnoig ABpadp 79r kai ‘IoadK Kai laxép, peta navtwv tOv aytov tOv GM’ 
ALOVOG GOL ELaPESTHOdVTMV, Kai Et TL EXANWPEANGEV, Cite év npGEEL 7 Ady 7 Kat Sidvotay, AVTOG 
Gg AYABS Kai OUGvOpwnog OEdc dvEc, dhEG, OvYXOPHOoV, napidav adt0d te Kai udv to &vourpata, 
Nav SE ta tEAN THs Cafic dvddvva Kai dxataicyvvta KataEiwmoov, Ste O€AEIC Kai Ste BovAN - LOvov 
GVED ALoYovNs Kai TApATTOLGTOV. 


‘O dtdKovoc: ‘AvtiAaBod, odoov. Ta EAE tod God Kai thy piAavOpaniav. "Exo@(vnots): Ld yap et h 
AVALAVOLG TOD God SodAOV, Kai coi TH 56Eav. 


4Cod. av67. 
5Ineditum videtur. 
6Cod. &x. 

7Cod. 0. 

8Cod. evonAayvia. 
°Cod. &x. 
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Kat A€yEt TO KOVSAKLOV, Kal Eic THV 8’ O SLGKOVOS Ta SLAKOVLKG - TO TEVTEOTLYOV TPOEYPAON. 


‘'O lEpeds thy Eevynv: A€onota 0 BE0c THV TVELUGTOV Kal TdoNs CapKdc, 0 d1d0dG KaTAOTOATV 56ENS 
AVTL TVEDMATOS AKNS{AG, KAL TH ATOPPTtW cov codia EvOous WoYHV Kai GOLA, Kai TAAW ava{va}Avov, 
TO<V> HEV YODV TO HOt, TO SE TVEDWA TPdG EavTdOV, KAAS ES5WKUC, AhEAKOMEVOG: AdTdc, SEonOTA 
Xpioté, mpd0dseEar Thy woxyv tod SovAov cov O S(Eiva) Kal Katagimoov AVTOV LETH TOV AYiw@v cov 
avaravecbar cic TOnOV bMtELVOV, Eig YOPA<v> GvanavdcoEW., EiG YOPav avayiEEw>, 79V Exel, O0EV 
anédpa odb0vn, Adrn Kat otevaypdc, OTL ODK EoTLV TOIc SODAOLS GOV Bdvatos <Mc> GANOG<, GAAG Woy Tic 
WETHOTACLG: KAT EL TL NLAPTEV EV AOYO 7 Epyo 7 EvOvpeNoEL, TAPLSE Wo AyA8ds Kal PLAGVvOpwroOs BEdc, 
TOV TEVOOOVIMOV AVTLANTTOP, KAL TapapvOia!® yevod: KaTaGAGLYOV THY GXADV Tic GBvUtAS AVTOV TO 
voepa{v} cov dwti, Huds 5& tobc ovveAOd<v>tac!! Eig TV TOD AELWavOD TILT TEPIKPatLVOV, Kat 
LAEWS YEVOD TALC ALAPTIALS NLOVv. 


‘O StdKovoc: ‘AvttAaBod, o@(cov). T& 2A€n tod Oe0d Kai tiv. "Exo@(vnois): “Ori od Et h GdEoIs TOV 
NTALCLATOV NLOV KAT Gol tHv 5dEav. 


Kai Aéyer dwt(aywydpiov), Nyos nA. B’: Nov avaravoduny Kai edpov dveot NOAA bt EtéxOnv Ev 
o00pG Kai petetéOnv mpdc¢ Conv IHEG 2:543). Aéyer 10 adt0 B’ Kai y’. O(eotoKiov): Nov eferefaunv 
tv BEountopa ayviv, oti EtEXOn{c} EF avdtiicg Xprotds 0 navtwv Avtpwtic (HEG 2:546). 


Kai Aéyeu th OTLyNPG Etc Tovs aivovc. 


Kai yivetar yopootdoiov, 500 xopot, Kai dpxetar Oo SeEtav yopdc: avtibwvov a’, DxdyoALa: “AA- 
ANArovbia tpinAodv, NXOs B’, yaApds KB’: Kipiocg nowatver pe Kai ovddév pe Dotepfoer{c} (Ps. 22:1). 
Kai peta 16 mAnp@oar SAov tov woApov, Aéyer AdEa, 80r Kai A€yeL TO TPONAPLOV nxos B’: ’EK yiic 
TAAOTOVPYTOUC HE, Eic Yiv TGA nopev_ecOar ti TapaPdoet pe KatEKpivac: EotHOAs NHEpav ETACEWS 
<év 1 1G KpUNTa Thc ExGotov TPGEEwWs>'? davepa napiotavtar EVvANLOV GOV: TOTE HELGOL OV, Aava.- 
udptnte 6 Oedc, Kai tv EodaALEvav LOL ovyYXaPNOLv S1d0%c, Tic Baoiretac cov Un Xoptons he ((HEG 
1:388). Kai viv: ‘Oc dvO0c papaivetor kai (IHEG 5:152). 


‘O SidKovoc: "Ett Kai ét1 év eiptvy tod Kupiov. ‘Ynép pvc, Kowoews, avécews, Kai pakapiac 
dvaravcEens. ‘Onws Kipiosg 6 8£0¢ Nav KatatéEn 16 tvetpa adtod Ev TOnw bwtELVa, EvOa OL SiKaLOL 
avanavovtar. Yep TOD PvaOivar Nudc. 


Kai xAivopevoc!® 6 lepeds thy evyny AEE 


Aéonota Kopte 6 Gedc 6 tii{c} codia{s} cov KatacKevdous tov GvOpwnov Kai TH EiKkdvi{c} ov TILNoAC 
atv, Kai BEuEvoc Ev adTH RVOTV Cwfic, Kai Eicayayav Eig Tov KGopLOV TODTOV NOALTEVEOBaL EN’ EATLOL 
Caiic aiwviov, Guaptioavta 5& abtov'? Gavatov Exayayav Kai diadvoac, Kat tov WEV EK JTC Els YTV 
évaddov, thy SE Woy pds EavTOV TPOGKAADDLEVOG, Adtdc SEoTOTA HLAGVOpare, TPdodEFal TO NvE DLO. 
100 S00A0v Gov Tov S(Eiva), Kai mp00- 8OV -aydpEvov npdc TOV GyLOV Bpdvov Gov, TAoNS TYLAI¢ Kat 
dvécews GEiwoov dvAGCOW Eig GvéoTACLV, Kai Et TL Wo GvOpwroc GapKi CHv Ady TN EPYO H Ev Stavoia 


10Cod. napapvOetc. 

11Cod. ovver datas. 

l2Suppl. ex Tpiddiov katavuxtikdv (Rome, 1879), 780. 
13Cod. xAivac. 

14Cod. avta. 
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TNLAPTEV, AVTOG Wo AyaBdc Kal EAENPOV BEGG, AVEC, AEG, OVYYPNOOV, TapLdav AVTOD KAT NL@V Ta TAap- 
ONTOLATA. 


"AVTLAGBOD, GMoov, EAENoov. Ta EAEN tod GEOD Kai THV oLAavOpariav. Exoa@(vnotc): Ld yap Et 0 BEd 
LOVOG OLKTIPHOV, KOI GOl TPETEL. 


Kai peta tiv edyiv KGOiopa, nyos B’- MvjoOnt, Kopie, do HEG 2:436). Kai eic 16 AdEa avti 
O@(cotoKkiov) A€yet: Lhpepov ywpiCouat (THEG 3:497). 


‘O andotoA0c¢ Tpdc ‘Popaiouc: AdeAhort, MonEp 5 Evoc avOpanov N Gpaptia, tTéEAOG: CHvtac Sé tH OE@ 
év Xpirot@ Inood 14 Kuvpioa nud@v (Rom. 5:12-6:11). 


‘Avtiowvov B’, wares Ky’ WaAAopLEvav dndyoAna: AAANAODIa tTpinAOdy, Nyos y’- Tod Kupiov H yi Kai 
TO TANpOWa avdtic (Ps. 23:1), Kai nANpotoiv!® tov wadudv: A€yer Nyoc y’- Avanavoov, Koptie, thv 
woxTVv TOD S0DAOV oov.'® AdEa. TH tOnw@ tod GtavpOdD cov, Xpioté 0 BEdc, 0 AGvatocg veveKpwtatr 
(IHEG 4:369). 


‘O StdKovoc: “Ett kai €t1 Ev Eiptivy. YnEp uvihn,, Koujoews, avécews, kai pakaptas advaratcews t00 
GS5EAGOD NL@V O S(Eiva) tod Kupiov dSenOapev. “Onws Ktpioc 0 G€0¢ nudv 8Ir Katataéyn 16 TvedWA 
QVtOD EV TOXM HwtELVa EvOa ot Sikator Gvanadvovtat, tod Kupiov SenOauev. ‘Ynép tod xcatatééar 
avtOv Ev KOATOIg ABpadp Kai IoadK Kai laxop, évOa ot Sixaror. ‘Yrép tod pvobijvar hac. 


‘O ieperds thy evdyiv: ‘O 8e6c tOv rvEevLGtMOV Kal mdoNns CapKdc, 0 TOV OPMHEVMV KAI TOV GOpGtOV 
TOUNTHS, O KATA THV ALdPPTtdv cov PovAry Evdoas yuoxiv {kai} cHpatt, kai nGALw Kata TO GEANLO THs 
Ofc AyaB6tHTOs S1AADMV 10 TAGOLA COV O ExOiNOUG, KAI TOV HEV YODV TH YOU GvaAdbwv, 16 5€ nvedLA 
TPOG KE>AVTOV NPOOKAAODHEVOG, KAI KATATAOOWV HLOVOIs HEXPL Tic dvactdoEWs Kai GnoKOA YEW 
TOD HOVOYEVOUDG GOV VLOD: AdTOG d€oTOTA, AvTLAABOD Tis WoxXTIs TOD SoDAOV{c} GOV, Kai dvayayav 
QUTHV EK TOD KOOHIKOD OKOTOVG Kal Tic EEovotas THV GvtLKEWEVOV SLVaLEwV HLOdpEVOS, KaTATAEOV 
Ev XOPO'” HwtEIVd, Ev OPA COvtwv, d0Ev anéSpa odbvn, Abr Kai otEevayndc, ovYYwpPToas abt TH 
ALAPTHUATA, OVYVOLNV Tapdoxov toc dvOpwrivois TAnWWEATPAOLV, 8lv ev dé TH YApLTi cov SiagvAG- 
Fac, UVoOntl Kal TOV ODVEANALOOTOV TILTOAL TO OUOLOTABES, KAI AdyLOGL AdTOIs TOV KONOV Kai THV 
ONOvdnv Eig EPyov Sikaloovvyg,, Kal THv TEevOobvtMV Kal GSnLOvObVtOV LvHoONTL, Kopie, Kai napa- 
KGAEGOV AVTOV THv Kapdiav, Kai TApALVOnodpEVOS EAENOOV adTOUG Kai Huds, Kai GHoov Ev TH EVS6EW 
oov BaolAeia. 


‘O S1aKovoc: ‘AvtiAapod, cdoov. Ta AEN tod GE0d Kai tiv oLAavOpariav. "Exoad(vynotc): “Ot mpéner 
O01 Naoa S6Ea, TUL Kal KPAtOs Kai LEyaAonpEerELa. 


Kai A€yer KGOropa, nyo mA. 5’: ‘O BvO0ic codiac diAavOpanwc (IHEG 3:6 var.). Kat A€yer AdEa. 
TlapnAse'® 7 oxida (THEG 3:281). 


‘O andotodoc mpdc Kopiv@ioug. ‘AdeAgoi, yvmpiCo bpiv 6 ebayyédov, téA0¢: Kai obtm> Ev Xpiota 
ntavtes CwonoinOyoovtat (1 Cor. 15:1-22). 


15Cod. nAnp@otv. 
'6Tneditum videtur. 
"Cod. xopo. 
'8Cod. napayiw. 
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‘Avtibwvov y’, bndyaapa: ’AAANAOCia tpLRAODV, WaALds mH’, Nyos TA. > ‘Qc Gyannta Ta OKNVapLATE 
oov, Kipte tov. Kat Aéyet AdEa: “AAyoc 14 Ada expnudticev (HEG 1:78). Kai vov. ‘Ovtms patard6tns 
7 oopravta IHEG 3:122). 


‘O dtdKovoc: "Ett Kai Ett Ev Elpjvy. YnEp vhns, Kounoewc, dvecews, Kai waKkaptas avaravcEews Tod 
GdEAGOD NL@V O S(Eiva), TOD Kupiov denO@uev. “Onms Kvpioc 0 GEdc Nudv KatataEn tO nvetvwa 82r 
AVTOD Ev TON OwtTELVG, EvOa Ol Sikaror A(vanavovtar). YrEp tod PvoOjvar Huds. 


‘O lEpeds Thy Evy: O BE0c TOV TVEDLATOV Kal TdoNs CapKdc, 0 Kipios tHvV KUPLEVOVTOV, 0 BED TIC 
NAPAKANGEWG, O TOV Bavatov KaTApPYNoas, 0 TOV SiGBoAov KatarathHoas, Kat Corv YAPLGGLEVOS THO YEVEL 
TOV AVOPOnov, 0 VEdG TOV TATEPWV NOV, 0 BEOc TOV Ayiwv, TN Avaravolic TOV BALBOLEVOV, AvaravGOV 
THV WUYTIV TOD SOVDAOV GOV Ev TONO HwTELVa{V}, Ev TOXw AvawriEEws, 60Ev Anédpa OdbdvH, ADT Kat 
OTEVAYLOG, KAL TAPGoxYOV AVTA Etc KOATMOVG Y ‘ABpadp Kat Tavtav TOV GAyYi@V KATAYTVaL, KAT TOIC 
TEVOODOLV YAPLOAL TAPALDOLOV, TOV BALBOLEVV O OWTIP, TOV OALYOWDYaV TN TAapaLvOia, ddAGEOV 5E 
NAS EV TH ALOVL TOVTH KAT Ev TO WEAAOVTL. 


‘O d1dKovoc: ‘AvtiAaBod. Ta €rén. Exoad(vnoic): Oixtippoic Kat oiAavOp@nia tod wovoyevots cov 
VLOD. 


Kai Aéyer KkaOiopa, nyoc nA. 8’: Th napovoia cov th doBepa.!? 


‘O dndotoA0g mpdc¢ KopivOiove. ‘AdeAdoi, ti TOLHGOVOLV Ot PantLCGuEVOL UNEP TOV VEKPOV, TEAOG: 82V 
OvdE 1 80a THY AdBapotav KANnpovopet (1 Cor. 15:29-50). 


Meo@édtov, Nxos TA. B’- Maxapia 1) 6506 fv nopedy onpEpov, StL Hromdoby oor tén0G GvanadoEwe. 
Lriyoc: "Exiotpewov, wort ov, Eic tiv avanavoiv cov, Ott Kipioc evepyétnoev. O andotodos Tpd¢ 
Oecoadrovikeic: AdeAdot, od O€A dua, TEAOG: EV TOLs AGyOLs tTovTOIs (1 Thess. 4:13-18). ‘AAAnAodia, 
Nyos TA. 8’, otixoc: Maxdpioc ov e€eAEEw kai mpoo(cAGBov) (Ps. 64:5). EvayyéAov kata ‘lodvvny. 
Einev 6 Kdpiog mpd¢ tode eAnrvOdtac, téAOc: GAAG 160 OéANLA tod népwavtds pe Tatpdc¢ (John 
5:[25]?°-30). 


Kai Aéyet ti éxteviv. Kai ywaarovow:?! ‘Opavtéc pe &(d@vov) (HEG 3:168). Kai yivetar 0 Gomacpog 
TOD AELYEVOY, WAAAO(LEVOL) TOD oTLx(NPOd), Nxos B’: Aedte, teAevtOiov donaopdv (IHEG 1:296). 


Kai 6 iepeds ayiéCer éAatov, éugvoea y’ Kai oppayifer y’ Kai Aéyer thy edytv-: “Aéorota Kopte 0 0e0¢ 
TOV NATEPOV NOV,” CitEL OLGA, Etc TO GyLov PantLOWA, Exel EYPAOn. 


Kai 10epévov? tod Aerwavon Eic 16 UviA, WAAAO(vOL) 6 tponapLov todto {Vv}, nyos B’: AvoiEaté por 
rorac IHEG 1:123). Xtixoc: Attn n Katdnavois pov.” Kai A€yetar 10 adtd tpondpiov, BeotoKiov: 
Ti nacav IHEG 4:83). 


19Tneditum videtur. 

20Cf. Mateos, Typicon, 2:194. 
21Cod. waAAovv. 

22Cod. tiOete. 

23Tneditum videtur. 
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Kai enyéet Endvo AVTOD 10 GyLOv EAALOV OTAVPOELSAs Y’, WAAAOVTOS TO ’AAANAODIA, Nyos TA. 8’. 


Kai peta todto 0 dudKovoc: Tod Kupiov de(nOapev). 83r ‘O tepedes thy Evy Els TOV TabOvV- Kipte, 
Kvpte, 1 tov OALBopEevav, Cite OT TPOCEYPGoN On{ow Etc TH (Sic) y’, ot P>EYov ODAAOV Y’. 


Kai ti8ovtar at mAGKaL, Kal AapBdver?* 6 LEepEds TO OKAATSPLOV ETA TAG YETpac”> Kal cdpayifEer TOV 
TAPOV LET AVTO OTAVPOELOMG, KAL ATONANPOVTAL TAGA AKOAOVBiGA TOD AELWGVOU. 


24Cod. AapBavve. 
25Cf. gr. med. 


